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Evaluating a reader's ability to use language tolf 
derive meaning should be one of the major emphases of reading 
instruction. A technique which is used in miscue research to evaluate 
a reader's comprehension of written materials^ is called the retelling. 
The reader's ret^elling of a story. or passage provides information 
about his or her ability to derive meaning from what was read. In 
addition-^ student responses to teacher guestions pcsed during the 
retelling can provide feedback so that the teacher can examine and 
analyze the coitprehension questioning techniques. The retelling is 
divided into two portions^ the unaided retelling and the aided. or 
directed retelling ^ each of which is described in detail. When 
readers use their own experiential backgrounds to interpret any 
written material, reading becomes personalized and meaningful. In 
this context, reading is an active process with the reader as 
participant, (TS) 
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Few people vrould rej'ect the premise that since comprehension Is 
the ultimate goal of any reading act, the major objective of reading 
Instruction should be to help individuals attain this goal. Achieving 
this end requires that the skills taught in schools should be tools 
x^hlch help individuals proc^^ss print, so that they can reconstruct 
written information to construct new knowledge* Unfortunately » in 
their ^eal to teach the skills, educators often lose sight of the 
purpose of reading and the ultimate goal of reading instruction* 
Through their efforts to help children become proficient readers, 
these educators allow the teaching of skills to become the end goal 
or purpose of instruction* The skills become more important than 
the reason for teaching the skills. 

Children t;ho can*t read well, or who dislike reading, of ten be*- 
. come confused and begin to believe that the most necessary ingredient 
for success In reading is the ability to reproduce the exact speech 
equivalents represented by the printed syt&bols* They learn to bd 
more concerned with t^e "correct" sound or the "correct" word than 
with understanding what was read. Those individuals think of it 
primarily as "sounding out words", and not as a communicative, lan^ 
giiage process. , 

Now more than ever, the necessity to be literate in a print- 
oriented society demands that reading instruetlon focus attention 
on. comprehension and that it be presented in a way that defines 
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reading as a comaunlcatlve, language process . If reading Is not pre- 
sented In an active, communication contest Involving whole, natural 
language, the reader my get the Impression that It is a puzzle solving 
task and not a process of deriving tneanlnr. ^ The major problem with 
reading instruction has been an overemphasis on the precision with which q 
the orthographic representation of language is receded Into speech. 

The purpose of reading any it ten material is to derive meaning. 
Once meaning is derived, however, readers can and do react to the written 
information in a variety of ways. The specific reaction and meaning de- 
rived depend upon a reader's initial purpose in reading the material, as 
well as the previous experience, background information, and language 
skills the reader brings to the reading situation; 

The most important Ingredient that all readers bring to any reading 
situation is the ability to use language and to comnunlcate. Reading is 
a language process and since there is variability in phonology, syntax, 
and semantics among the various dlalecta of English, it can never be an 
exact process. The dialect of the reader affects not only the pronuncia- 
tion of words, but also how closely the syntax of the passage is a'.ihered ^ 
to and the way in which the paasapie is interpreted, therefore, thd read- 
ing teactier must be very much aware of what children do with language 
when they read, and how this language Interaction affects comprehension. 
Evaluating the reader's ability to use lan?:uage to derive meaning should 
be one of the major emphasis of reading Instruct ion. Evaluation provides 



the teacher with insights into reader strengths and weaknesses in 
terms of how the reader processes written language to derive meaning. 

However, the ability to comprehend or derive meaning from written 
material is affected not only by the reader^s language, but also by the 
reader's past experiences. Both the reader's language, and experiential 
backgrounds are intricately webbed together and represent a unique indi- 
vidual, the product of % social and linguistic culture. Unfortunately t 
comprehension is frequently evaluated in terms of how closely the reader's 
answer approximates the teacher's answer or the knswer^ In .the teacher's ^ 
manual. This type of evaluation of comprehension does not consider the 
language and experiences of the reader as important factors which affect 
the reader's understanding of what was read# Rathert it assumes that all 
readers come to the reading situation with similar, if not identical, 
language and experiential background. 

A technique which is used In mlscue research tO' evaluate a reader's 
comprehension of written material is called the retelling. The reader 'a 
retelling of a story or passage provides liSormatloi^ about his/her ability 
to derive meaning from what was read. In addition, student responses to 
teacher questions posed during the retelling can provide feedback s6 
that the teacher can examine and analyze his/her comprehensipn ^question- 
Ing technique. The major difficulty with employing the retelling technl- 
que as a method of evaluating comprehension is that the*: teacher must not 
only listen attentively to the reader's comments, but also use those 



comments to" ask open-ended questions v^hich illicit^ more responses 
fron the reader. Equipped with a tape-recorder and a spirit of 
adventure, a teacher can develop the ability to ask good comprehen- 
sion questions- by listening to the questions and' the reader's res- 
ponaes on the tape recorder. 

The retelling is divided into two portions, the unaided retelllne 
and the aided or directed retelling. Immediately following the readinp, 
the teacher asks the reader to tell as much as he/she can remember about 
^jAiat was read. This retelling provides information about the reader's 
i15.it ial understanding of the material without any prompting from the 
teacher. After the reader has finished retelling all that he/she can 
remember » the •teacher asks specific questions about the .material. 
The pxirpose of the aided or directed retelllnp is to gather informa- 
tion -which the reader Ignored and/or dealt with superficially, and to ' 
clarify unclear statements without providing any additional inforrnation 
to the reader. For example, if the 'reader relates, "The boy vron a race^ 
the teacher should not ask, "Hok/ did Uml vrin the holua race?^' The 
teacher should not assume that the reader has assimilated any inforna- 
tion that was not made explicit during the unaided retelling • Instead, 
the teacher should respond with, *'Tifell me more about the race that the 
boy won/' or "Tell me about the boy who won the race." Ouestions 
which use the Information provided by the reader to elicit additional 
information insure responses which require the* reader to expand and 



clarify •tatemenU aixd Ideas. !'7h«a the teachar uoaa tkls cechnl^iut, 
thtt reodar i« not bound Co an aas«% ot to a tjattlculAt tacponaa 
stylta Furthsrmorei tte rMd«r i« ttlAtlxig l&fotMtlott mud kaoHladp^a 
that ha/ aha gEtharad and IncoriKDrAtad itotai th« lirltttn nattrUl« 
MgOj^ the teacher can gain iNlMbIa txMlghta into tha rtadar^a focus 
of attantlon when raadlng* V^wretf this tecfanlcma alX0T#8 students 
the opportunity to.eicpound chair own Intarpratatlona of vhat was read, " 
and to a^ lore the reasons for thaae interpratations . In using this 
technique with students » the taaeher wust daxoonatrata tha skillful 
practice of judicious silence aa wall as tha ability to fonailatc 
quest ions which focus beyond the literal level of conprehenf Ion. 

!lis/\jie\esearch' revaalfi that students usually can recall most of 
the "^surface Inforjjatlon provided In the story. During tha students' 
synopses of the unaided retelling^ and In respohdlnfe to the opeii-- 
ended question of the directed ratelling, students altnoat Invariably 
provided accurate factual Information about tha charactara, events, 
and setting. In addition, open-tended questlana directed beyand the 
literal level of cotaprehension require the readers to draw upon their ^ 
ovm backgrounds of experiences ^In explalnlnp tha inferential Inforiua*- 
tlon deduced from the story, X!hen readers use their own experiential* 
backgrounds to Interpret any witten nateriali reading becomes persona-- 
llzed and meanlngfula Reading treated as an Interpretive, corrmunicatlon 
process ciakeS It personal. Readers come to recopnlze that the goal of 



readlnc i« not aimply to sound out words, but to extract meaning, a 
perflonal tnaaxiinc. They b«cift to appretlAta tneitten cmterlal In tarns 
of thlar omi r^^onal llv60, and tM longtr in ttnso of th6 anrrer 
* that tha teacher a^*«tti or the antfvat dlctatad by the teacher's 

ipanual* In this context, readlne Ifii an active process with the 
reader participant. 
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technique vlth students » the taacher wiet daoonatrata tha aklllful 
practice of judicious silence Aa wall Ad tha ability to for«ulate 
questions which focus beyond the literal level of coaprehenf Ion. 

Mi£}/ue Research revaala that students uaually can recall ^nost of 
the ^surface Infonuatlon provided In the story. During tha students' 
synopsee of the unaided retelling, and In responding to tha opeu- 
ended question of the directed retelling, studtnts alwat invarially 
provided accurate factual infortoation about tha charactarai events r 
and setting. In addition, open-^ended questlana directed bayand the 
literal level of coioprehension require the readers to draw upon their 
ovm backgrounds of experiences in explainlnf tha inferential informa- 
tion deduced from the story, X^hen readers use their ot^n exnerieutiai 
backgrounds to interpret any written natei/iali reading* becomes persori- 
lized and meaningful. Reading treated as am interpretive, comunication 
process makes it personal. Readers come to recopnize that the goal of 
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reidlnc is not aitaply to sound out wordj, but to extract meaning, a 
pcroonal ntantnc* TVi^ry bmc'^n to apprisclatt xnelttcn tnatarlal in tarns 
of thlar own poraonal llvMi and no longer in t^rmo of th6 anr^ar 
that tha teacher asqfSeets or the antfwtt dictated bt the teacher'a 

manual* l^, this context, readine Is an active process ulth the 
reader ati participant. 



